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The best view of Glengariff— the charm of a soft climate 
embracing every other — is obtained from the height of the hill 
road leading to Killarney, and at the foot of which is a pretty 
cottage, preferred as a residence for many years by Lord 
Bantry to the stately mansion at Bantry. The summit of 
this hill, which is, in fact, within a private demesne, may be 
attained if the visitor can take rather a fatiguing walk ; but 
the result will reward him. The village of GlengarifT con- 



sists of only a very few houses. They are collected round 
the hotel, — a pretty white house built against a hill, which 
rises high above it, and standing within a few yards of the 
clear water. From every point of view the bay is beautiful 
but is most beautiful as seen from the windows of the little 
hotel — a hostelrie placed in a paradise, and which all are 
loath to leave — even for the lovely and romantic Lakes of 
Killarney. 



HOBBES'S LEVIATHAN. 



The singular figure represented in our engraving forms the 
upper half of the frontispiece of Hobbes's " Leviathan, or the 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil," first published in London in 1656. Above it is a 
motto borrowed from the vulgate edition of the book of Job — 
Xo?i est 'potestas super lerram, quae comporciur el (Job xli. 24). 
Underneath, the title of the book appears upon a curtain, 
which we have been unable to introduce, and at each side of 
it a series of little compartments containing engravings of 
allegorical subjects. Under the arm which holds the sword 
appears — 1, a fortress ; 2, a crown ; 3, a cannon ; 4, a trophy 
formed of arms ; 5, a battle. 

Beneath the hand which holds the crozier, we find — 1, a 
church ; 2, a bishop's mitre ; 3, lightning ; 4, a trident, on 
which is inscribed the word syllogism ; a fork with the words 
direct, indirect upon the prongs ; another with the words 
spiritual, temporal ; another with the words real, intentional ; 
and an ox's horns with the word dilemma. 

In the introduction the author gives the key to the allegory : 
" Nature, the art whereby God hath made and governs the 
world, is by the art of man, as in many other things, so in this 
also, imitated, that it can make an artificial animal. For seeing 
life is but a motion of the limbs, the beginning whereof is in 
some principal part within ; why may we not say, that all 
automata (engines that move themselves by springs and wheels 
as doth a watch) have an artificial life ? For what is the heart 
but a spring, and the nerves but so many strings, and the joints 
but so many Kneels, giving motion to the whole body, such as 
was intended by the artificer. 

"Art goes yet further, imitating that rational and: most ex- 
cellent work of nature, man. For by art is created that great 
Levuthax called a Commonwealth or State, in Latin, • 
Civitas, which is but an artificial man, though of greater 
stature and strength than is natural, for whose protection and 
defence it was intended ; and in which the sovereignty is an 
artificial soul, as giving life and motion to the whole body ; 
the magistrates and other officers of judicature and execution, 
artificial joints ; reward and punishment^ by which, fastened 
to the seat of sovereignty, every joint and member is moved to 
perform his duty, are the nerves, that do the same in the body 
natural ; the wealth and riches of all particular members are 
the strength ; salus popidi, the people s safety, its business ; 
counsellors by whom all things needful for it to know are 
suggested unto it, are the memory ; equity and laics an artificial 
reason and will ; concord, health, sedition, sickness ; and civil war, 
death. Lastly, the facts and covenants, by which the parts of 
the body politic were at first made, set together, and united, 
resemble that fat, or the let v.s make man, pronounced by God 
in the creation. 

" To describe the nature of this artificial man, I will 
consider, 

"First, the matter thereof, and the artificer, both which is man, 

" Secondly, how and by what covenants it is made ; what are 
the rights and just power or authority of a sovereign; and 
what it is that preserveth or dissolveth it. 

" Thirdly, what is a christian commonwealth. 

" Lastly, what if. the kingdom of darkness. 

" Concerning the first, there is a saying much usurped of 
late, that wisdom is acquired, not by reading of books, but of 
men. . Consequently, whereunto, those persons that for the 
most part can give no other proof of being wise, take great 



delight to show what they think they have read in men, by 
uncharitable censures of one another behind their backs. But 
there is another saying not of late understood, by which they 
might learn truly to read one another, if they would take the 
pains, that is, posse teipsum, read thyself" 

Thomas Hobbes was born at Malmesbury, on the oth of 
April, 1588, the same year in which the Spanish Armada 
was defeated and dispersed. He was the son of a clergyman, 
and during his infancy his constitution was so feeble, that 
it was hardly expected he would ever attain to manhood, but 
he strengthened it into robustness by temperance and regular 
living. His father taught him the ancient classics at an early 
age, so that when eight years old, he translated the " Medsea" 
of Euripides into English verse. At nineteeen he completed 
his education in the University of Oxford, and went to 
travel on the continent as tutor to the eldest son of William 
Cavendish, Earl of Devonshire. His first published work 
was a translation of the " History of Thucydides," by which 
he wished to prove to his countrymen the dangers and 
disorders of a democratic form of government. In 1C26, his 
patron, the Earl of Devonshire, died, and in 1628, his pupil 
died. He then accompanied a son of Sir Gervase Clifton on 
a tour in France, where he remained until the Countess 
Dowager invited him home to take charge of the education 
of her son, then thirteen years of age. . He accepted her offer, 
and discharged his trust with great fidelity. In 1634, he 
accompanied his pupil to Faris, where he applied his leisure 
hours to the study of natural philosophy. He went thence to 
Italy, where he formed an acquaintance with Galileo, who 
became very intimate with him, and freely communicated to 
him all his discoveries. On his return through Paris he 
met Descartes, and afterwards kept up a correspondence with 
him upon mathematical subjects ; but when Descartes sought 
to establish points of high importance on the assumption o 
innate ideas, Hobbes showed his good sense by differing from 
him. In 1642, he published his work " De Cive," which 
raised up against him many enemies. After the Revolution, 
he found himself obliged to follow the example of his patron, 
Sir Charles Cavendish, and take refuge in France, as the 
monarchical tendencies of his works had rendered him de- 
cidedly obnoxious to the republican party in England. He 
there became so celebrated by the part he took in the contro- 
versy about the squaring of the circle, that he was recom- 
mended as mathematical tutor for the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Charles II. He discharged this duty with so much 
diligence, that he drew forth the esteem of the prince, who 
gave him very substantial marks of favour after the Restoration, 
and it is said kept a picture of him suspended in his closet. 
In 1650, his able treatise on " Human Nature" was published 
in London, with another, " De Corpore Politico, or, on the 
Elements of Law." After digesting his religious, moral, and 
political principles into a complete system, he published.it 
under the name of the " Leviathan," to which we have already 
referred, in 1650 and 1651. After that he returned to Eng- 
land, and mostly passed the summer at the country seat of the 
Earl of Devonshire, and the winter in London in the society 
of his friends. When Charles regained the throne,, he 
bestowed upon him a pension of £100 a year out of the privy 
purse. In 1666, his " Leviathan" and his treatise " De Cive," 
,were strongly censured by parliament, and this,, combine*! 
with the bringing in of a bill to punish atheism and profane- 
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ness, seriously alarmed hiin. When lie found no unpleasant 
consequences had resulted from this outburst of parliamentary 
sanctity, he determined to publish an edition of his pieces in 
Latin, but found he would have to go abroad for the purpose, 
which he did, and they appeared in three volumes quarto, in 
1688, from the press of John Bldau. In 1669, he received a 
visit from Cosmo de Medicis, who had his picture taken, 
which he placed amongst his curiosities and his works in his 
library at Florence. In 1672, he published his own life in 
Latin verse; and in 1674, a translation of four books of 
" Homer's Odyssey," in English verse. He afterwards com- 
pleted the translation of the " Odyssey," and that of the 
" Iliad" also. In 1675 he took his leave of London, and passed 
the remainder of his life in easy retirement at the country 
house of the Earl of Devonshire. He died in December, 1679, 
at the age of ninety-two years. Lord Clarendon speaks of 



ders up that right to everything whic\ nature has originally 
given him, — no great sacrifice certainly, for as Hobbes himself 
remarks, the right of everybody to everything takes away 
from each the right to anything. He then supposes these 
natural rights to be all vested in the state, or in other words 
the sovereign, who represents it, who henceforth is, oi ought 
to be, the supreme arbiter of everything, — the interpreter of 
the laws and the standard of right and wrong, occupying for 
each citizen the place of his conscience. And to this all- 
powerful ruler, he assigned also the functions of the church, 
subjecting it in doctrine and discipline to the complete control 
of the civil power. 

His theories raised up against him two classes of enemies — 
the royalists, who perceived with confusion that his principles 
of government were as much in favour of Cromwell as of 
Charles, and in fact invariably united the *us with the possess io; 




ALLEGORICAL FIGURE OF A COMMONWEALTH. 



him as "a person for whom he had a great esteem, and who 
was always regarded as a person of probity, and of a life free 
from scandal." 

Hobbes' s system of philosophy has made such a noise in the 
world, and even at this day is such an awful " bogey" to a 
great many who have not the remotest conception in what it 
consists, that it may be well to give a short sketch of its leading 
features. 

He was above all things a royalist, a supporter of monarchy, 
and a hater of democracy under whatever form, and he conse- 
quently made the monarch everything. He supposed all men 
originally to be free and equal, and to have an equal right to 
the enjoyment of the good things of this world ; but he also 
supposed each individual to be solitary, selfish, and ferocious, 
and afraid of every other individual, like wild beasts. He then 
supposes that, for the sake of peace and comfort, each surren- 



and the clergy, who denounced him as an atheist, because he 
proposed to subject the law of God to the law of the state. 
He has not yet got from under the ban that two hundred years 
ago was placed upon him and his works. The Hobbist contro- 
versy raged with unexampled fury during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century ; but at the present day we would 
hope that there are few who do not possess sufficient judgment 
to pluck the flowers with which his works abound, without 
being injured by the nettles. That the anti- Hobbist feeling is 
not yet extinct, however, is evidenced by the fact, that when 
Sir William Molesworth and Mr. Miall were contesting the 
borough of Southwark, at an election a few years ago, the 
committee of the latter published placards warning the electors 
against the right honourable baronet as a supporter of infide- 
lity, inasmuch as he had a short time previously edited an 
edition of Hobbes's English works, in eleven volumes, octavo. 



